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season, mince-pies, and wishes for ' a merry Christmas and 
a happy New-year.' " — Vol. n. pp. 205-211. 

We have only to repeat, that these volumes are among the 
most entertaining that have lately been published. They 
present a picture of England, such as cannot readily else- 
where be found ; a picture drawn by one who adds to a 
hearty love of his country, the eye of the poet, and the hand 
of the artist ; one who has a heart open to all good impres- 
sions and humane sympathies ; one whose mind is richly 
adorned with the elegant letters of the present, and an anti- 
quarian knowledge of the past. If the author, while visiting 
and describing his favorite spots, enjoyed, as he seems to in- 
timate, ten times as much as his reader can from his recital, 
we can only say, that he must have been for the time the most 
enviable of mortals. 



Art. X. — Airs of Palestine, and other Poems. By 
John Pierpont. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 16mo. 
pp. 334. 

The " Airs of Palestine " have been favorably known to 
the literary community for many years. On a subject, — the 
effects of music, — often enough handled by the poets, from 
Pindar down to Gray, Mr. Pierpont, nothing daunted by the 
mighty names who have preceded him, has certainly given us 
one of the most pleasing poems, which yet adorn our litera- 
ture. The beauty of the language, the finish of the versifi- 
cation, the harmony of the numbers, secure it an undisputed 
place among the few American classical works. Many fine 
descriptive passages show the poetical eye, as well as the musi- 
cal ear. We welcome, therefore, this republication, which 
comes to us in a form well worthy of a poet's taste ; and we 
read its polished couplets with the more pleasure, because 
their equable flow contrasts pleasantly with the forced and 
spasmodic inspiration of the greater portion of recent English 
poetry, and reminds us of a more vigorous and healthy style, 
unhappily somewhat out of date. We are confident that 
the public will share our feeling, and will hail with plaudits 
the re-appearance of an ancient favorite in such a becoming 
garb. 
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Having noticed this poem at length in an early number of 
our journal,* we forbear from entering, at present, into any de- 
tails of its merits and beauties. We are gratified to perceive, 
from various alterations in the present edition, that Mr. Pier- 
pont's more mature taste has justified some of our remarks, 
while in other instances it appears that his judgment and 
ours continue to be at variance. 

Besides the " Airs of Palestine," the present volume con- 
tains a number of miscellaneous poems. The first of them, 
called " Moslem Worship," has many fine lines ; but the gen- 
eral effect is marred by the intermingling, here and there, of 
a light, familiar passage, which jars upon the reader's sense of 
fitness. The piece on the "Ruins at Paestum " is still less 
to our taste, being in a style of mingled ludicrous and serious 
ideas and images, which we do not relish at the best, and in 
which the writer of the " Airs of Palestine" certainly does 
not excel. Halleck is the only one of our poets, who can 
manage such bizarrerie. Of the longer poems, no one takes 
stronger hold of the reader, than that entitled, " To my 
Grave " ; but the references to personal circumstances, which 
run through it, prevent it from being an altogether pleasing 
composition, when thus laid before the public eye. 

The ode for the Anniversary of the Pilgrim Society, is 
very spirited and well finished, with one sad exception. 
Favorite as it has become, and most justly, why will its author 
permit it to remain disfigured with those painfully unmeaning 
lines at the end of the second stanza ? 

" The snow-white sail, that he gave to the gale, 
When the heavens looked dark, is gone ; 
As an angel's wing, through an opening cloud, 
Is seen, and then withdrawn." — p. 241. 

There would be small danger of making the case worse 
by the substitution of any other simile, that could be wrought 
into the needful measure and rhyme. 

Mr. Pierpont says, in his Preface, " Poetry is not my vo- 
cation." It is not. The best part of his life has been hon- 
orably spent in the duties of a laborious profession. He has 
coveted and won a different reputation, such as may well con- 
sole him for the loss of the poetic fame, which, had he devoted 
himself to acquire it, might have been his. But, when he says 

* North American Review, Vol. IV. pp. 408. el seq. 
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that poetry is not his vocation, he consents to have that said 
of him, which is true, that poetry is not now his forte. His 
taste and talent in it are not what they were, when, before 
his consecration to more solemn tasks, he composed his 
" Airs of Palestine." A great part of the present volume, 
it must be owned, is made up of pieces, which would be ex- 
tremely creditable as impromptus, would be quite to the pur- 
pose of the public occasions for which they were prepared, 
or would be kind and agreeable contributions to the enjoy- 
ment of the author's friends ; but which have hardly a claim 
to assume any more permanent form. The lines, for instance, 
" written in the Lazaretto at Malta," are amusing, and must 
have been exceedingly well received at the time and place, 
yet they scarcely seem entitled to preservation in a volume ; 
and, among a quantity of fugitive matter, we do not know 
whether there is a single piece, which we should sooner se- 
lect as deserving of that distinction than the following grace- 
ful lines, in one of Moore's stanzas. 



FOR THE ALBUM OP MISS CAROLINE C . 

" ' Grace is deceitful, and beauty vain.' — Solomon. 

" O, say not, wisest of all the kings 

That have risen on Israel's throne to reign, 
Say not, as one of your wisest things, 
That grace is false, and beauty vain. 

" Your harem beauties resign ! resign 

Their lascivious dance, their voluptuous song ! 
To your garden come forth, among things divine, 
And own you do grace and beauty wrong. 

" Is beauty vain because it will fade ? 

Then are earth's green robe and heaven's light vain ; 
For this shall be lost in evening's shade, 
And that in winter's sleety rain. 

" But earth's green mantle, pranked with flowers, 
Is the couch where life with joy reposes ; 
And heaven gives down, with its light and showers, 
To regale them, fruits, — to deck them, roses. 

■' And, while opening flowers in such beauty spread, 
And ripening fruits so gracefully swing, 
Say not, O King, as you just now said, 
That beauty or grace is a worthless thing. 
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" This willow's limbs, as they bend in the breeze, 
The dimpled face of the pool to kiss, — 
Who, that has eyes and a heart, but sees 
That there is beauty and grace in this ! 

" And do not these boughs all whisper of Him, 

Whose smile is the light that in green arrays them ; 
Who sitteth, in peace, on the wave they skim, 
And whose breath is the gentle wind that sways them ? 

" And are not the beauty and grace of youth, 
Like those of this willow, the work of love ? 
Do they not come, like the voice of truth, 
That is heard all around us here, from above. 

" Then say not, wisest of all the kings 

That have risen on Israel's throne to reign, 
Say not, as one of your wisest things, 
That grace is false, and beauty vain." 

— pp.324, 325. 
Mr. Pierpont is strongly interested in some of the move- 
ments of the day, and, following his earnest impulses, has lent 
his Muse to their service, sometimes in her serious, sometimes 
in her comic mood, and sometimes in a mood between the 
two, if to such a class we may refer the poems of which that 
beginning with the following stanza is a specimen. 

" Lift up, lift up the standard, 
And plant it near the well ! 
And, gathered underneath its folds, 
A choral anthem swell ! 
The anthem that is set in praise 
Of brooks and cisterns sing ! 
Give one strain to the rain, 
Give another to the spring ; — 
Yea, give a chorus loud and long 
To aqueduct and spring." — p. 195. 

On the same subject, there is another song composed to 
the tune of " Yankee Doodle," and in imitation of the Yan- 
kee dialect, which we can understand that a wag should 
write, and that, for sufficient reasons, he and his friends 
should sing. But that a writer of Mr. Pierpont's taste should 
be willing to see it circulating under his name in print, passes 
our comprehension, when we have made all allowance for the 
unquestionable benevolence of the motive. 
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Again ; what Dut an indescribable sense of duty could 
have beguiled such a poet as Mr. Pierpont into strains like 
the following ? 

" In Eden's green retreats, 

A water-brook, — that played 
Between soft, mossy seats, 
Beneath a plane-tree's shade, 
Whose rustling leaves 
Danced o'er its brink, — 
Was Adam's drink, 
And also Eve's. 

" Beside the parent spring 

Of that young brook, the pair 
Their morning chant would sing ; 
And Eve, to dress her hair, 
Kneel on the grass 
That fringed its side, 
And make its tide 
Her looking-glass. 

" And, when the man of God 
From Egypt led his flock, 
They thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock, 
And forth a rill 
Of water gushed, 
And on they rushed, 
And drank their fill. 

" Would Eden thus have smiled, 
Had wine to Eden come ? 
Would Horeb's parching wild 
Have been refreshed with rum ? 
And had Eve's hair 
Been dressed in gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair ? " 

— pp. 187, 188. 

We are scarcely less perplexed by the form of one of the 
" Ordination Hymns," which begins as follows. 

" MINISTER, Solo. 

" To thine altar, Holy One, 

Who dost now this temple fill, 
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As a servant of thy Son, 
' Lo, I come to do thy will.' 

" people, — full choir. 
" Father ! let thy servant's prayer 
From thine altar rise to thee ! 
Make his body's health thy care ; 
Keep his spirit pure and free ! " 

— pp. 129, 130. 

And so the piece continues, the alternate stanzas appearing 
to have been prepared to be sung by minister and congrega- 
tion in the way of response. Jlmant alterna Camcence, we 
know. But is it possible there was ever such an operatic ex- 
hibition in an ordination service ? We never heard so, and 
we cannot think it ; but, if not, what does this form of the 
poem mean ? For it professes to have been intended for use 
on a designated occasion. 

In pieces less occasional, Mr. Pierpont is by no means 
chary enough of his Muse's dignity. He makes her a maid 
of all work. She has to put off her regal gorgeousness, tuck 
her sleeves above her elbows, and plump down upon her 
knees, to " do the meanest chars." There is a pathetic sto- 
ry called "The Drunkard's Funeral." One sees that the 
writer's warm and honest heart was in the enforcement of the 
moral ; and his energetic seriousness, and the tragic interest 
of the simple tale, take hold upon the reader. But such 
verses ! 

" There was, some eighteen years or more ago, 
A young man, a parishioner of mine, 
Whose name was Willard. There are Willards many, 
As there are many Lords and many Smiths. 
This Willard was a butcher ; — and my meats 
I often bought of him, in Boylston Market. 

" He was a man of about five feet ten ; 
Upright, of ample chest and well-knit frame. 
His eyes were black ; and, on his healthy cheeks, 
The rose and lily met and kissed each other. 
Had he, instead of Boston, dwelt in Rome, 
The sculptors there, Thorwaldsen and Canova, 
Might have pulled caps to see whose studio 
Willard should grace by standing as a model." 

— p. 205. 
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We know of no parallel to this structure of blank verse, 
except in the burlesque of Coleridge in the " Rejected Ad- 
dresses." The movement there is the same. 

" Oh I 't was a goodly sound to hear the people, 
Who watched the work, express their various thoughts. 
While some believed it never would be finished, 
Some, on the contrary, believed it would. 

Oh ! Mr. Whitbread ! fie upon you, Sir," &c. 

There certainly is a difference, or there ought to be, be- 
tween the poetical and the prosaic style. Mr. Pierpont often 
neglects it. He will say, that it is because he has higher ob- 
jects. But we wonder, that, professing to accomplish those 
objects by means of poetry, he should imagine that he can 
succeed through violations of the laws of the art. Few men 
know so well as he what good poetry is. His serious pieces, 
— those written early in life, and under a genuine afflatus, — 
are marked by a fine fancy, great richness of language, and a 
flowing and easy versification. Many of his later composi- 
tions are bald, harsh, hard, utterly unmusical and unaffecting. 
Nor in many of them do we discern any more fitness to pro- 
mote their respective public objects, than to advance their 
author's poetical reputation. 

Mr. Pierpont's publication puts us upon reciting our 
il Eheu! fugaces." His " Airs of Palestine " was, with one 
exception, the first volume of American poetry, which we 
had occasion to notice. Twenty-five years have just been 
completed since our critical labors began, and with the pres- 
ent we enter upon our second half century of volumes. 

Undoubtedly the period which measures our literary life, 
has been one of much greater activity in America than any 
that had preceded it. It was divided by only one genera- 
tion from the time when the American States were, as to pro- 
ductions of the intellect, in the helpless and sluggish condition 
almost inseparable from a condition of colonial dependence ; 
and they had established their political existence at a cost, 
which it required the undivided attention of at least one gen- 
eration to repair. The first business of the citizen, in his 
private walk, was to contrive to get rid of his debts, and 
make some provision for his family ; while his less selfish 
thoughts were employed in watching and helping the experi- 
ment of a new government. First came great prosperity, — 
a uniform currency, — commercial confidence, — profitable 

voi. li. — no. 109. 62 
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applications of inventive talent, — vast demand for the products 
of an inexhaustible soil, — the carrying trade of the world. 
Then followed terrible reverses, — embargo, — non-inter- 
course, — war. The wheel of fortune was stopped with a 
crash, when its momentum was greatest. And it was not till 
after the peace of 1815, that things settled down into such a 
state, that a portion of the community could be spared for 
the laborious leisure of study, or even that individuals in ac- 
tive life, though of liberal tastes, could be expected to feel 
much inclination in themselves, or impulse from others, to the 
tasks of authorship. 

Under such circumstances, the question of our learned 
Edinburgh brethren, Who reads an American book 9 was 
really no more reasonable than it was courteous. It was not a 
thing to be fairly expected, that America should have become 
a book-mart for the world. And especially was it not to be 
expected so soon, when, if effected at all, it would necessarily 
be effected in the face of other, serious, and permanent dis- 
advantages. A nation which produces genius and excitements 
for it, will sooner or later, no doubt, produce a literature 
also. But those early and lower efforts, which lead to the 
higher, must suffer great discouragements, when, in conse- 
quence of community of language, they are brought at once 
into comparison with the best productions of another highly 
cultivated society ; and when, from the same cause, there is 
an ample foreign supply, the excitements to literary labor, — 
we speak not of those of a sordid kind, but of every kind 
whatever, — must be materially diminished. 

So it has been, however, in these twenty-five years, that, 
even had we been disposed to exclude foreign works from 
consideration in these pages, we should have had little cause 
to complain of any deficiency of grist for our critical mill. 
In our first volumes, to be sure, we could scarcely find 
American books to notice. Now the difficulty is to keep up 
with the press. Good, bad, and indifferent, there has been 
a great deal of writing done ; scribimus indocti doctique; and 
we not only write, but print ; and we not only print, but send 
abroad ; and he who should now put the unkind question of 
our transatlantic contemporaries, might chance to be stunned 
by the answer. England, within the time of which we speak, 
has become a great market for our books. 

Strange as it may seem, this is particularly true in respect 
to that class of books, which it might be supposed that every 
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community would be most careful to provide for itself, and 
which an old community might be supposed most competent 
to provide. To an extent, of which, we presume, few 
Americans are aware, England, — old England, with its cen- 
turies of civilization, — is at this moment allowing us, a peo- 
ple of yesterday, to furnish its apparatus for education. We 
could make out a list of American school-books in the lower 
and practical departments, which, on English ground, have all 
but driven the corresponding English books out of sight and 
memory. Nor is this true only in the inferior departments. 
Classical England, with its splendid universities and schools, 
its army of gownsmen, and its prodigious and well-authorized 
boasts of Latin purism, has notoriously no dictionary of that 
language which can sustain a moment's comparison with that 
prepared by our countryman, Mr. Leverett. Mr. Leverett's 
Lexicon is accordingly working its way into extensive use ; 
and the same is true, — ■ though, we believe, in a less degree, 
— of the Greek Manual Lexicon of the President of the 
American Academy, Mr. Pickering, a work which, though 
somewhat less copious, has in other respects decidedly supe- 
rior merit to the last essay of British scholarship in that de- 
partment, by Mr. Donnegan. 

We do not know but that, in the department of moral ed- 
ucation of the young, this singular reflux of influence has 
gone even further. The moral discipline of its children 
might be thought to be the last thing which one nation would 
be willing to trust to another ; yet so it is, that in this, the 
English are availing themselves, to a vast and constantly in- 
creasing extent, of our aid, while from them we get in return 
scarcely any thing now-a-days of value. Mrs. Barbauld and 
Miss Edgeworth still keep their place with us, and will ; but 
their works are not recent. Miss More's stories never had 
many readers, and now have none. We tried hard to get 
into circulation the volumes of the " Christian Tract Soci- 
ety in England," but it would not do ; and Mrs. Sher- 
wood, Mrs. Hofland, and the rest, are quite below our mark. 
On the other hand, children's books, if an honest copyright 
law could be had, would be one of the profitable staples of our 
English trade. It may sound extravagant to those who have 
not attended to the facts, but we feel little hesitation in say- 
ing, that the mind of no Englishman, living or dead, is exer- 
cising an influence in the nurseries of England, equal to that 
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of the Messrs. Abbott, of Roxbury in Massachusetts, the 
authors of the Rollo books, and of " The Child at Home." 
Next to books of education, devotional and theological 
works of American origin have, perhaps, as a class, obtained 
the widest circulation in the parent country. Sermons, biog- 
raphies, and essays of different kinds, produced by or relat- 
ing to persons of note in some of the denominations, are 
sought for with avidity by their fellow sectaries on the other 
side of the water. And though this appetite is particularly 
strong for such works, and for publications relating to the 
movements of religious and philanthropic associations of the 
day, yet the remark holds good in respect to elaborate trea- 
tises relating to the science of theology. None of the Eng- 
lish theologians, in any denomination, are doing much for the 
advancement of their science. In the church, classical at- 
tainments, rather than theological, are the object of a stu- 
dent's ambition ; and there is no communion of Dissenters in 
which the standard of clerical scholarship is high. Among 
the English Unitarians, who are a studious and cultivated 
class, the names of Channing, Norton, Dewey, Ware, and 
other Americans, are the names the oftenest heard, when the 
championship of their sect is in question ; and in the other 
dissenting denominations, something more or less like this is 
true. Nor is the remark to be limited to the circles of dissent. 
Since Home's "Introduction to the Old Testament," — 
a treatise so feeble, unscientific, inaccurate, and in all respects 
unprofitable, as we do not think any American clergyman of 
standing, in any denomination, could have produced, — there 
has not been, to our knowledge, any other work of a clergyman 
of the establishment equal in size and pretension to Bloom- 
field's " Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical," upon 
the New Testament. Dr. Bloomfield has freely acknowl- 
edged his obligations to Professor Stuart of Andover, of 
whose labors he has made large use. He has been greatly 
indebted to that diligent scholar for much of what is best in 
his book ; and it is little to say, that, when the work of which 
Professor Stuart has published specimens is completed, the 
doom of that of his admirer to disuse and forgetfulness will 
have been written. In the same department, of books illus- 
trating the Scriptures, Professor Stuart's " Hebrew Gram- 
mar" and " Grammar of the New Testament," Mr. Rob- 
inson's edition of " Calmet's Dictionary," and Dr. Harris's 
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"Natural History of the Bible," are works unrivalled in their 
kind in the English language. There is no English transla- 
tion of the poetical books of the Old Testament to be com- 
pared, for accuracy and elegance, with that of our country- 
man Dr. Noyes ; and the best treatise in existence on the 
early history of the Gospels is the recently published work 
of Mr. Norton. 

Dr. Channing's reputation is of the growth of the last 
twenty-five years, and there is no living English writer of 
philosophical and critical essays, who enjoys an equal pop- 
ularity. As to specimens of forensic, deliberative, and 
demonstrative eloquence, there is no collection of works of 
any contemporary English orator, which, for a combination of 
all the attributes of high oratory, logic, fulness of facts, rich- 
ness of illustration, pathos, wit, and chasteness and force of 
language, can sustain comparison with those of Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Everett. In law, — not to specify single treatises 
of eminent merit, — the learned works of Judge Story 
have been quoted in Westminster Hall, an unprecedented 
compliment for the English courts to pay to any foreign or 
living jurist. And our medical literature, particularly that 
of the distinguished school of Philadelphia, has entitled it- 
self to a like high consideration. In the department of 
mathematics, the commentary on the " Mecanique Celeste," 
by the late Dr. Bowditch, is, by universal consent, one of the 
great productions of the age ; while the valuable contributions 
to natural science of Mr. Audubon, of Mr. Say, of Profes- 
sors Silliman, Godman, and Hare, of Dr. Bigelow of Massa- 
chusetts, of Dr. Holbrook of South Carolina, of Dr. Morton, 
author of the " Crania Americana," and of numerous others, 
show, that, in that important department, the minds of our 
countrymen are neither inactive nor incapable. In the ardu- 
ous, recondite, and rather thankless task of philological inves- 
tigation, the labors of Webster, Duponceau, and Pickering, 
are to be ranked with those of the most distinguished scholars 
of the age. 

Washington Irving, whose renown, it is true, was of a lit- 
tle earlier origin, has, within the time of which we speak, 
acquired a name, in his own elegant walk of literature, which 
throws into dim eclipse that of every English rival. The 
reputation of Cooper, of Miss Sedgwick, and of the author 
of the " Letters from Palmyra," is European. Kennedy, 
Bird, Fay, Mrs. Child, and some other writers of fie- 
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tion, who have not yet gathered all their fame, have attracted 
favorable notice ; and we get nothing better from across 
the water in the way of novelletta and delineation of society 
and manners, than the spirited and delicious sketches of Haw- 
thorne and Mrs. Kirkland. Among books of travels, few 
have been so well received, of late years, as those of Lieu- 
tenant Slidell and Mr. Stephens. 

It has not yet been the good fortune of our critical life 
to greet the appearance of a first-rate American poem ; and 
this is the strong point of any who care to make out a case 
against the literary pretensions of this country. But, though 
we cannot pretend to match the great English masters of the 
lyre, an excellent portion of the minor poems of the day be- 
longs to us. Take out three or four living names, and then 
bid us make our choice between the poetry of the old coun- 
try and the new, and we are by no means sure that we should 
not make up our minds to the latter. Bryant, Halleck, 
Hillhouse, Dana, Longfellow, Sprague, Percival, Willis, 
and others worthy in different degrees to be named along 
with them, would furnish out a library with which we could 
be well content to satisfy such cravings as we have for the 
productions of contemporaneous genius. 

The time for writing our own American history has come, 
and there has been occasion to notice in our volumes impor- 
tant contributions to that department of literature, such as 
Wirt's " Life of Patrick Henry," Davis's " Life of Burr," 
the biographies of Jay and of Josiah Quincy, Jun., by the sons 
of those patriots, and that of James Otis, by Mr. Tudor. 
The " Life of Hamilton," still in progress, the full Memoir 
of Jefferson by Professor Tucker, the collection of Jeffer- 
son's papers by his grandson, and the recent publication, by 
Mr. Gilpin, of the papers of Mr. Madison, belong to the 
same period. But the noblest literary monuments yet erected 
to men of the Revolution, are the two magnificent works of 
Mr. Sparks, the Lives and Writings of Washington and of 
Franklin. Twenty-two years ago, * we ventured diffidently 
to suggest our wish " to see a splendid edition of the writings 
of Washington, as perfect as the arts can make it, published 
as a sort of monument to his memory." That wish has been 
gratified in the amplest manner, in a work which cannot fail to 
carry the name of its editor down to posterity, along with that 

* See North American Review, Vol. VII. p. 323. 
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of the illustrious subject of his labors. The kindred service, 
which Mr. Sparks, with his singular industry and good judg- 
ment in investigation and selection, and ability as a writer, 
has still more recently rendered to the fame of Franklin, was 
little indeed anticipated by us, when, in connexion with the 
remark just now quoted, we congratulated ourselves on the 
possession of what we then supposed would continue to be 
the standard edition of the works of that extraordinary man. 

Our readers need not be reminded of the further valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Sparks, in his chosen department 
of study, by his lives of Morris and of Ledyard, the ten 
volumes of his " American Biography," and his edition of 
the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution ; nor of 
the enviable fame established by Mr. Bancroft, by his not yet 
finished history of the American Colonies and States. 

Nor have American historians confined their attention to 
the annals of their own country. Witness Mr. Wheaton's 
elaborate " History of the Northmen," and Mr. Prescott's 
"History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella," a work 
than which the age has certainly produced none more sure 
of bequeathing its author's name to the admiration of future 
times. 

As the American writers of the five finished lustres of our 
own literary life have successively presented themselves be- 
fore the public, we have constantly used our poor endeavour 
to do justice to their merits. And we are tempted to add 
the expression of our consciousness of never having designed 
to treat the claims of any of them in any other than a frank, 
fair, and generous spirit. We should have been faithless to 
our undertaking, if we had not freely censured, wherever we 
conceived censure to be due. It is only by such discrimina- 
tion, that we could accomplish our wish of rendering some 
service to the rising literature of the country ; but the office 
of commendation is that, in which we have always found our 
highest pleasure. We see cause to congratulate ourselves, 
in the retrospect of our labors, on the prompt encouragement 
with which it has often been our happiness to welcome the 
first exhibitions of talents, matured since into useful exercise 
and wide fame. We congratulate ourselves on the firm re- 
sistance which these pages have always opposed to the en- 
croachment of any and every form of a sectional and sectarian 
spirit, and on the pertinacity with which they have kept aloof 
from the strifes of political party. In the view of some of the 
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newspaper writers, this last feature of our policy is a sin, and 
they have not failed, from year to year, to visit it with their 
rebuke. But with their good leave, or even without it, we 
believe we shall keep on our accustomed course in this re- 
spect. Party conflicts are excellent things in their way. But 
there is room in the world for those who do not engage in 
them. And, profitable as they are, science, literature, art, 
and other high interests of humanity have also their claims, 
and claims which are best met by the concurrent devotion of 
minds which may divide upon the question, who ought to be 
the next President. 



Art. XI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A Reply to the Attach on Anthon's Greek Reader, in the 
North American Review for July, 1840. The Knicker- 
bocker. Extra. New York. 8vo. pp. 11. 

We have been credibly assured, that, in some quarters in 
New York, this fanfaronnade passes for a sufficient answer to 
our recent strictures on Professor Anthon's discreditable work. 
We should not have thought it, and we can only say, The more 
is the pity. Great part of the eleven pages has no reference 
whatever to our criticism, and, so far as this is touched upon, 
no particular of the argument offered by us is invalidated. In- 
deed the critic scarcely appears to have proposed to himself 
any thing more, than by raising a cloud of words to hide the 
points in question. 

In our recent article we found ourselves compelled to charge 
Dr. Anthon with plagiarism. We proved this charge in dif- 
ferent ways. 

First, we showed that after professing in his Preface an in- 
tention of taking " those selections from the German work [of 
Jacobs], which had been adopted in the more respectable por- 
tion of our Classical schools," he had made the same additions 
to those selections, which had been before made by the Boston 
editors. His champion replies to this, only by saying that if 
the articles were not in Jacobs's work, they were in Dalzel's 
" Grseca Minora " ! What then ? Dr. Anthon made no allusion 
to Dalzel's book, except to speak of " the days of the Grseca 
Minora " as one of the lowest periods of American scholar- 
ship. He stated categorically, that his new edition consisted of 



